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COMMONWEALTH  FUTURES: 
A  COMMUNITY  YOUTH  INVESTMENT  STRATEGY 


The  Problem 

Roughly  one  young  person  In  four  in  our  society  fails  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  with  his  or  her  agemates.  Although  the  intensity  of  public 
concern  for  dropouts  has  ebbed  and  flowed  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  percentage  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  1958. 

When  a  social  problem  remains  that  intractable  for  that  long,  it  suggests 
either  that  we  are  not  serious  about  solving  it,  or  that  we  don't  know  what  to 
do.   On  the  dropout  issue,  both  explanations  are  probably  true.  As  a  society, 
we  have  not  paid  any  significant  price  for  allowing  one  student  in  four  to 
leave  school  without  a  diploma.   Sufficient  numbers  of  unskilled  jobs  have 
always  been  available  to  absorb  large  numbers  of  unlettered  workers  into  the 
bottom  rungs  of  the  economy;  and  by  the  age  of  23  and  24,  over  90%  of  young 
people,  with  or  without  a  high  school  diploma,  have  been  successfully 
assimilated  into  the  work  force.   Therefore,  we  have  not  been  greatly 
motivated  to  solve  this  problem. 

What  is  different  in  1986  that  might  make  us  more  serious  about  tackling 
the  dropout  issue?  Three  things.   First  is  the  continued  acceleration  of  the 
change  from  a  manufacturing  to  a  service-based  economy.   In  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  two-thirds  of  the  job  growth  in  the  last  eight  years  has  been  in 
industries  requiring  higher  levels  of  education;  consequently,  the  proportion 
of  workers  in  Massachusetts  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  has  been 
cut  in  half. 

Second,  the  rapid  decline  in  the  size  of  the  youth  cohort  means  that  we 
are  soon  going  to  run  out  of  skilled  people.  Massachusetts  will  have  43% 
fewer  nineteen-year-olds  in  1993  than  it  had  in  1983.   This  means  we  will  need 
every  young  person  to  be  well-prepared  and  able  to  participate  in  our  economic 
life. 

Third,  as  the  youth  cohort  shrinks,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  black  and 
Hispanic.   This  trend  is  especially  true  in  our  urban  areas,  where  minorities 
already  constitute  the  majority  of  school  enrollments  in  twenty-three  of  the 
country's  twenty-five  largest  cities.   This  latter  point  is  critical.  Among 
the  overall  dropout  population,  black  and  Hispanic  young  people,  especially 
those  concentrated  in  central  cities,  are  the  least  likely  to  find  their  way 
into  the  primary  labor  market  by  their  early  twenties,  and  therefore,  are  the 
most  likely  candidates  in  our  society  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  long  term 
unemployed.  Without  an  intervention  now,  we  face  the  unwelcome  prospect  of 
significant  labor  shortages,  especially  for  jobs  which  require  basic  literacy 
skills,  existing  side  by  side  with  an  increasing  pool  of  black  and  Hispanic 
youngsters  who  lack  the  skills  necessary  to  fill  the  jobs.   The  only  phrase  to 
describe  this  situation  is  the  one  coined  twenty-five  years  ago  by  James  B. 
Conant:   "Social  dynamite." 
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A  final  observation  drives  this  application,  and  relates  to  the  three 
developments  cited  above:   there  is  a  growing  consensus  among  educators, 
employment  and  training  professionals  and  employers  that  strengthening  the 
connection  between  education  and  preparation  for  jobs  is  the  best  single 
strategy  for  responding  to  the  current  crisis  and  opportunities.   While  there 
is  some  disagreement  about  the  details  of  program  approaches  connecting 
younger  students  with  the  world  of  employment,  the  motivational  and 
experiential  value  of  this  approach  for  potential  and  current  dropouts  to 
continue  or  return  to  education  is  undeniable. 

The  Opportunity  in  Massachusetts 

Of  all  the  states  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts  may  be  best  situated  to 
mount  a  serious  attack  on  the  dropout  problem.   This  is  true  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  the  Massachusetts  economy  is  extraordinary.  Between  1983  and  1985, 
233,200  new  jobs  were  created,  and  the  economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  8.7%  for  the 
two-year  period.   For  now  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  Massachusetts  can 
credibly  argue  that  every  literate  young  person  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
Commonwealth's  labor  force. 

Second,  Massachusetts  has,  in  the  last  three  years,  broken  the  back  of  an 
analogous  social  and  economic  problem  that  previously  has  seemed  to  be  at 
least  as  intractable  as  the  dropout  problem:  namely,  the  welfare  problem. 
Since  1983,  over  23,000  women  on  welfare  have  been  placed  in  unsubsidized 
jobs;  over  85%  of  those  placed  remained  off  welfare  one  year  later;  and  in  the 
past  two  years  the  welfare  rolls  in  Massachusetts  have  declined  more  sharply 
than  in  any  other  state.   Governor  Dukakis'  Employment  and  Training  Choices 
(ET)  is  important  as  a  precedent,  for  not  only  can  the  same  cost-benefit 
arguments  be  made  for  investing  in  dropouts  as  were  made  for  welfare  mothers, 
but  also  the  program  has  demonstrated  the  utility  of  developing  a  coordinated 
interagency  strategy  for  tackling  difficult  social  issues. 

Third,  there  is  growing  business  commitment  to  education  as  a  human 
resource  investment  opportunity.  Not  only  in  Boston,  where  the  Compact  is 
well-known  and  accepted,  but  also  elsewhere  in  the  Commonwealth,  corporate 
leaders  acknowledge  the  role  to  be  played  by  education  and  training  in 
preparing  tomorrow's  workforce  to  respond  to  changing  job  environments.   The 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act's  impetus  for  organizing  business  commitment  has 
paid  off  in  the  development  of  some  exceptionally  strong  private  industry 
councils,  which  increasingly  are  becoming  the  center  of  community-wide  efforts 
to  tie  education,  training,  and  corporate  development  together. 

A  fourth  reason  for  recommending  Massachusetts  as  a  laboratory  for 
implementing  a  statewide  dropout  strategy  is  that  the  Commonwealth  is  one  of 
the  few  states  that  has  provided  new  financial  incentives  for  school  districts 
to  address  this  issue.  Although  Massachusetts  has  followed  the  lead  of  many 
other  states  in  focusing  its  1985  education  reform  legislation  on  the  need  to 
raise  academic  standards  and  stiffen  graduation  requirements,  a  competitive 
grants  program  was  incorporated  within  this  legislation  which  enables  school 
districts  with  substantial  concentrations  of  at-risk  students  to  develop 
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dropout  prevention  programs.   Additionally,  the  Governor  has  allocated 
substantial  new  funds  through  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  employment 
and  teaching  initiatives  to  be  targeted  on  dropout  prevention  and  re-entry  to 
supplement  the  funds  already  available  through  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

Fifth,  Massachusetts  makes  sense  because  the  scale  is  manageable.   The 
dropout  problem  is  highly  concentrated  in  a  few  cities;  the  state's  political 
and  managerial  leadership  is  acknowledged  to  be  first  rate;  and  the  capitol 
city  already  has  in  place,  through  the  Boston  Compact,  the  nation's  strongest 
infrastructure  of  interagency  collaboration  and  public/private  partnership  for 
education  and  employment. 

Finally,  the  timing  is  right  in  Massachusetts  because  there  is  commitment 
at  the  highest  level  to  take  the  search  for  solutions  to  this  problem 
seriously.   Governor  Michael  Dukakis  is  a  former  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Employment  Policy,  and  has  shown  a  clear  understanding  and 
commitment  to  employment  and  education  policies  through  vigorous  support  of  a 
major  statewide  education  reform  initiative  and  through  development  of 
ET/CHOICES.   He  has  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Futures  program  and  assured 
the  full  support  of  the  Secretaries  of  Economic  Affairs,  Labor,  and  Human 
Services,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.   Put  simply,  this  is  a  very  high  priority  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Proposal 

We  seek  the  Clark  Foundation's  support  for  the  development  of  a 
coordinated  statewide  strategy  to  help  those  Massachusetts'  communities  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  at-risk  youth  deal  more  effectively  with  dropout 
prevention  and  re-entry.  Re-entry  means  not  only  returning  young  people  to 
conventional  high  schools,  but  also  helping  them  to  take  advantage  of 
alternative  education  and  training  pathways  that  can  lead  to  employment. 

The  goal  of  Commonwealth  Futures  is  to  help  communities  plan  and  implement 
long  term  strategies  that  will  reduce  the  rates  at  which  youth  drop  out  of 
school  and  that  will  enable  disadvantaged  youth  to  become  economically 
self-sufficient.   To  achieve  this  goal,  communities  will  need  help  in 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  various  organizations  and  institutions  that  work 
with  at-risk  young  people,  and  in  learning  to  maximize  the  use  of  existing 
state  and  local  resources  to  address  the  problems  of  dropout  prevention  and 
school-to-work  transition. 


Program  Design  and  Planning  Process 

The  first  task  of  Commonwealth  Futures  is  to  create  an  interagency  working 
group  at  the  state  level  that  can  serve  as  a  model  for  the  kind  of  coordination 
the  project  is  designed  to  stimulate  at  the  local  level.  Although  all  of  the 
participating  agencies  and  players  are  not  identified  as  yet,  the  major  state 
partners  will  be  the  Office  of  Training  and  Employment  Policy  (which  is  the 
unit  of  Economic  Affairs  charged  with  management  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  in  Massachusetts),  the  Executive  Office  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
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Youth  Services,  and  the  Department  of  Social  Services.   Senior  staff  from 
these  and  other  youth-serving  state  agencies  already  work  together  on  the 
Commonwealth's  Youth  Coordinating  Council  (YCC),  and  the  process  of  generating 
this  concept  paper  has  strengthened  the  commitment  of  leadership  from  key 
agencies  to  provide  improved  coordination  of  services.   The  working  group  will 
operate  under  the  direct  guidance  of  a  special  YCC  Steering  Committee  which 
will  include  the  Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  as  well  as  the  business  chair  of  the  Council. 

Once  an  interagency  working  group  has  been  firmly  established,  its  first 
assignment  will  be  to  review  the  existing  guidelines,  application  process,  and 
timelines  of  the  various  state  grant  programs,  current  and  planned,  designed 
to  assist  communities  to  deal  with  dropout  prevention  and  school-to-work 
transition.   The  immediate  goal  will  be  to  pull  information  together  about  as 
many  funding  programs  as  feasible  into  a  single  publication  that  will  be  made 
available  to  staff  in  participating  local  communities.   The  longer-term  goal 
will  be  to  develop  a  planning  format  for  local  communities  that  would  enable  a 
community  to  submit  a  single,  coordinated  application  for  state  assistance  on 
the  dropout  issue  and  receive  a  single,  coordinated  State  response.   Because 
it  is  our  strategy  to  use  relatively  small  amounts  of  Clark  Foundation  funding 
to  leverage  and  coordinate  much  larger  commitments  of  existing  public  funds, 
this  planning  format  will  be  a  high  first  priority. 

The  second  assignment  of  the  interagency  working  group  will  be  to  develop 
the  outlines  of  a  model  community-wide  dropout  prevention  and  re-entry  plan. 
To  assist  the  group  in  this  task  and  to  coordinate  the  technical  assistance 
that  will  be  provided  to  local  community  teams  throughout  the  project,  the 
Commonwealth  will  call  upon  staff  from  Brandeis  University's  Center  for  Human 
Resources.   The  Center's  staff  is  highly  knowledgeable  about  effective 
youth-serving  programs  and  strategies;  they  have  developed  and  supported 
interagency  youth  teams  in  several  cities  through  a  major  foundation  grant; 
and  they  serve  as  conveners  of  the  Partnership  Assistance  Consortium,  a  new 
national  coalition  of  organizations  and  individuals  who  provide  technical 
assistance  to  urban  partnership  programs  in  education  and  employment.   The 
Center  will  provide  the  assistance  of  its  own  staff  as  well  as  the  appropriate 
participation  of  other  members  of  this  newly-formed  Consortium. 

Although  the  specific  elements  that  might  be  included  in  a  prototype 
community  youth  investment  strategy  cannot  be  dictated  in  advance  of  the 
formation  of  the  interagency  working  group,  the  following  list  suggests  the 
magnitude  and  depth  we  are  seeking: 

•  employer/school  system/community  agreements  committing  resources 
and  influence  to  both  broad  and  specific  goals; 

•  carefully-phased,  age-related  plans  for  involving  potential  and 
current  dropouts  in  community  services,  career  exploration  and 
work; 

•  school-to-work  transition  programs  combining  career  counseling, 
employer  monitoring  and  work  experience; 
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intensive  basic  skills  programs,  grades  6-12,  which  recognize 
the  value  of  relating  basic  education  to  future  applications  in 
the  workplace; 

schoolwide  middle  school  improvement  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  attrition  from  middle  schools  to  high  schools  and  to  begin 
"earlier  intervention"; 

extended  and  reorganized  school  day  for  academically  at-risk 
students,  grades  6-8; 

expanded  counseling  and  student  support  teams  in  middle  and  high 
schools; 

summer  programs  combining  remediation  and  work  experience,  with 
academic  year  follow-up; 

clearly  articulated  links  with  existing  school-to-work 
transition  efforts  for  students  successfully  retained  or 
returned; 

expanded  alternative  programs  (schools  within  schools,  satellite 
programs,  community-based  programs); 

community  outreach  linking  schools  and  families; 

community-based  programs  combining  GED  preparation  and  work 
experience  for  those  who  have  dropped  out; 

follow-up  counseling,  assessment,  and  referral  services  for 
dropouts; 

programs  and  services,  including  day  care,  for  teenage  parents; 
and 

on-going  research  and  analysis  on  the  reasons  why  students  drop 
out  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  prevention  and 
re-entry  programs. 

After  a  prototype  community  plan  has  been  developed,  Commonwealth  Futures 
will  invite  the  twenty  Massachusetts  communities  with  the  highest 
concentration  of  at-risk  youth  to  bring  an  interagency  delegation  representing 
the  local  school  system,  city  government,  community-based  organizations,  and 
the  business  community  to  an  informational  meeting  on  the  dropout  issue 
generally,  and  on  this  state's  proposed  response  to  the  problem.   Following 
the  meeting,  a  modest  request  for  proposal  will  be  sent  to  each  community 
delegation  that  will  solicit  interest  in  participating  in  the  first  phase  of 
this  project. 

Our  goal  will  be  to  work  intensively  with  interagency  planning  teams  in 
these  five  communities  during  the  first  operational  year  of  the  project,  and 
then  to  use  key  staff  from  these  communities  to  provide  technical  assistance 
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to  their  counterparts  in  the  other  15  needy  communities  in  the  second  and 
third  years  of  this  project.   Because  the  character  of  the  five  initial 
communities  will  be  so  important,  at  least  the  following  criteria  will  be  used 
to  guide  their  selection: 

•  clarity  and  feasibility  of  plan; 

•  evidence  of  tangible  commitment  from  business  people,  school 
system  and  community  leaders  —  beyond  the  usual  "suspects"  and 
predictable  rhetoric; 

•  evidence  of  ability  and  commitment  to  leverage  and  coordinate 
local  school,  JTPA,  welfare  and  other  public  and  corporate  funds 
for  support  of  the  program  proposed;  and 

•  strength  of  staff  committed  to  work  on  the  project. 

Program  Administration 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  Office  of  Training  and  Employment  Policy 
will  serve  as  grant  manager  under  the  leadership  of  the  Governor's  Office  and 
with  the  direct  guidance  of  the  YCC's  special  Steering  Committee.   Because  of 
their  direct  interest  in  the  project  and  their  obvious  local  centrality  to  the 
policy  and  implementation  processes,  the  State  Department  of  Education  will 
serve  as  full  partners  to  the  effort,  as  will  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Youth  Coordinating  Council  will  guide  the  work 
of  the  Commonwealth  Futures  Project.   This  policy  advisory  group  is  composed 
of  members  who  are  senior  decision  makers  from  Massachusetts'  key  youth 
service  agencies  and  private  sector  groups.   Its  purpose  is  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  youth  policy  for  the  state  which  effectively 
addresses  the  problems  experienced  when  trying  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  through  a  fragmented  delivery  system.  Additionally,  it  serves  as  a 
standing  Subcommittee  of  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  (SJTCC) 
and  provides  that  body  with  recommendations  on  a  range  of  youth  and  education 
issues. 

In  each  city,  it  will  be  very  important  to  have  community-wide  investment, 
with  strong  leadership  from  business,  the  education  system,  and  community  and 
political  leaders.   The  ability  for  a  locality  to  demonstrate  such  broad 
commitment  will  be  the  chief  criterion  for  selection  of  the  five  communities 
with  whom  the  project  will  work  in  this  initial  phase. 

While  no  local  entity  is  ever  truly  "neutral"  in  a  political  sense,  the 
Private  Industry  Councils  which  operate  in  fifteen  local  or  regional  "service 
delivery  areas"  for  JTPA  probably  have  the  broadest  representation  of 
employers,  educators  and  community  leaders.  While  the  strength  of  these 
entities  varies  from  place  to  place,  we  propose  to  work  through  the  PICs  as 
conveners  of  "first  choice",  asking  them  to  form  local  interagency  planning 
teams,  assuring  maximum  feasible  participation  and  commitment,  and  to 
coordinate  the  process  of  development  of  local  plans.   In  most  cases,  in  fact, 
we  anticipate  that  they  or  JTPA  administrative  entities  will  be  the  applicant 
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agency.   The  state  working  group  will  recommend  and  the  YCC  Steering  Committee 
will  select  the  five  communities  with  the  strongest  applications  to 
participate  in  the  first  phase  of  this  project. 

Program  Implementation  Timeline 

I.  July  -  September  1986 

a.  Establish  interagency  work  group. 

b.  Identify  the  incentives  that  each  agency  can  include  in  its 
grants  policy  to  encourage  PICs,  schools,  welfare  offices,  and 
other  local  institutions  to  engage  in  coordinated  planning  for 
program  strategies. 

c.  Identify  20  communities  in  the  state  with  the  highest  incidence 
of  poverty  and  highest  concentration  of  at-risk  youth. 

d.  Design  prototype  community-wide  dropout  prevention  and  re-entry 
plan. 

II.  September  -  December  1986 

a.  Hold  informational  meetings  for  community  teams  and  distribute 
RFP. 

b.  Select  five  communities  with  the  strongest  applications  as 
project  participants. 

c.  Assist  community  teams  with  development  of  comprehensive  plans. 

d.  Submit  report  on  planning  period,  and  operational  grant 
proposed,  to  the  Clark  Foundation. 

Budget 

The  project  director  and  administrative  assistant  will  manage  all  phases 
of  the  project  and  will  provide  staff  support  to  the  interagency  working  group 
and  to  the  YCC  Steering  Committee.   Tasks  include  preparing  a  prototype 
community  plan,  preparing  a  guide  to  available  resources,  developing  a  request 
for  proposal  and  criteria  for  site  selection,  working  with  state  agencies  to 
streamline  methods  for  applying  for  state  assistance,  and  preparing  a  final 
evaluation  report.   In  addition,  the  project  director  will  raise  funds  for  the 
program,  an  activity  that  involves  proposal  preparation  and  meetings  with 
potential  supporters. 

There  are  three  components  to  the  technical  assistance  effort.   The  first 
is  a  large  conference  for  delegations  from  the  20  cities  with  the  greatest 
need;  the  second  is  a  more  intensive  institute  for  key  actors  from  the  five 
selected  communities;  and  the  third  is  on-site,  follow-up  technical  assistance. 
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BASED  ON  6  MONTHS  OPERATIONS 
(July  1,  1986  -  December  31,  1986) 

PLANNING  GRANT 

Project  Staff 

Project  Director:  100%  for  six  months  $  20,000 

Fringe  at  19.89%  3,978 

Administrative  Assistant:  100%  for  six  months  $  12,500 

Fringe  at  19.89%  2,486 

Salaries  and  Fringe  Subtotal  $  38,964 

Indirect  cost  at  2.47%  962 

Subtotal  $  39,926 

Miscellaneous 

Travel  2,500 

Supplies,  Printing,  Mailing                                    3,800 

Telephone  1,000 

Project  Staff  Subtotal                                          $  47,226 

Technical  Assistance 

Planning  and  Evaluation 

5  days  at  $300  per  day  $  1,500 

Institute  Design  and  Preparation 

8  days  at  $300  per  day  $  2,400 

Information  Sharing  Conference 

Room,  lunch,  refreshments  for  125  people  $  1,250 

Materials  250 

Technical  Assistance  Institutes 

Lodging,  meals,  and  refreshments  $  8,100 

Materials  1,225 

Training/Consultants 

9  days  at  $300  2,700 

Follow-up  Technical  Assistance  to  Five  Sites 

25  days  at  $300  per  day  $  7,500 

Travel  for  Technical  Assistance  Providers 

Interstate  $  1,100 

Intrastate  775 

Per  diem  for  Technical  Assistance  Providers 

20  days  at  $100  per  day  $  2,000 

Technical  Assistance  Subtotal  $  26,800 

TOTAL  $  76.026 
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